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ABSTRACT 

The Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities 
has operated a four-state teacher preparation program since 1973. 

This program offeres an education to inmates, ex-offenders, 
correctional officers, and community members. It was established 
because (a) prisoners rejoin the community in about four years; (b) 
ex-offenders need new life patterns on release in order to break the 
cycle of crime and arrest; (c) confinement costs are high, and 
inmates are usually nonproductive; and (d) our current correctional 
system is not working. The union emphasizes teacher preparation (a) 
in order to address inequities of traditionally barring ex-offenders 
from teaching; (b) because ex-offenders often have special 
qualifications, particularly in relating to low socioeconomic class 
students; and (c) so that preservice students will learn by teaching 
inmates who need to develop basic skills or pass high school 
equivalency tests. The program has demonstrated that (a) it can 
assist students to develop effective teaching skills, especially for 
problem learners; (b) students and inmates will be able to benefit 


their communities in needy areas; and (c) the program can succeed 
even within the constraints of the penal system. (PB) 
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Alternative Education 
and Corrections: 

Some New Dimensions 

by Lee Roy Black 

l iBee^RdydBladkiisjWirectdf-ofiGorrectighdllEditcation 
■Rfogrcms-foMhe^niqnrfqfiExpefifheniingiBplleges 
■aiiHlMlniyersitjes. ikeidlsotdifectsithe-ilieqcHeHCqfps 
tSofrectidrfs IRwject: qnd^has^H^yelqpedlitliq^Wtipnis 
spdn-tq^be^staplisJieHWatiqhalOInftituie^of'Sorrecr 
!tionqj!;Educdtion\ iRrior- ;fo J H/sipf ^enT.dgppm f t). 

'MhlBlaciewasiqifellpWip^tke^NatipMlJIlrogriuhifgr. 
iEHiicatiohaillleaHerskipi6fl0Hio}Stntelltniyersity,Ms- 
sistdntiBirgctor-qJiCqrrectiqnqllSe&icfsifqNtyieiCiJy. 
of H Gkicagp:W[epartffient -■ o /' >H u man • iRcsp ufces, iU n i t: 
.BirectqrjqfiaiCqmmijnity^BqseHlSorfectidhsiillhittfor- 
<tHeiCityiqf\Ckicqgp,!RfQbation Oj^cer<flnJI/Si<pervis- 
;mgiBrdbatiqy\i0^gef-‘f6Mhel]Mvqtillp-SquftiofX$pok 
County, and Casmporker for the Cook County De- 
partment of Public Aid. 

Introduction 

Inmates of correctional institutions and ex-offenders 
are becoming certified teachers in their institutions 
and in regular public school systems. It may seem 
paradoxical or even absurd, but education and train- 
j ing which equips these persons to become profes- 
i sional teachers can be eminently sensible, and is one 
I of the current thrusts in a gradual attempt to change 
j the American correctional system. The Union for Ex- 
j perimenting Colleges and Universities, with funding 
j from the Teacher Corps of the U.5. Office of Educa- 
j tion, has been operating a four-state teacher-prepa- 
| ration program in cooperation with state and federal 
correctional authorities for the past two years.' 

. iSMterandfFederaliGorreUionalflnjtitutions. Gblbradb;tGanbniGityF& 
j GoIdeniGoloradoi(Gamp Cco West);.Ma1 andICorr c ct io n a liTrain- 
j ing Center, "Maryland ^Correctional ^Gamp ^Center, andMarylanJ- 
* Gor r ect k n a U Gen te r f or =VVo m c n=S n=Jcs s u p, Maryland,^ Fed c r a It Gor - 
j rectipnal Facility- at Sandstone, Minnesota, € Opcration ^"e-Nova, 
j pre-trial =divcr5ibnary=:program runiby^HenncpiniCounty J Bascdi in 
t Minneapoiis/Minnepbu, andFAliuluCbrreckidnalllnstitutioniinirrbvi- 
I dencc.Rhodcilsiahd. 


Through University Without Walls units at four 
Union member institutions, 2 the program has offered 
a new kind of baccalaureate education to inmates, ex¬ 
offenders, correctional officers, and community per¬ 
sons. The following discussion focuses on the special 
aspects of involving persons who are institutional¬ 
ized, sthe ifatidnaU-ifor SQ*<dpin|;.-and! some ipf! itHe= 

_iU!§IlJi'sipfahs«tblHayeianiimpaclionithe»a_dm!histra- 

Ui_6h«pfiit_Heicrjmm^iljus_tice*s.ystem. 

lEfogfafflRatiohale' 

IBheip:ubh;c'hcp~nc^ 

‘IhS =CQfrectipnaji-system; tth e-ipnerali stereptyp|-loft 
itjipsein£mejessim_«^^ 

.ayefageipefspnUli5ckipMkn5w!e3se*ab5ut«th^!d|fect: 
leffectsiofttheicorfectiphajlsystemiphthimselfyimaiyiiti 
ihecessa^eitPnjUSti^e.eciucat ionai iipfogfaffft ^fpp Haw? 

wipjatprs.il! hefe;are^pftcpu«enthe:cpmp|llingIHuMnr 
;istir.grgiiments<oficompassigmioneisiaBiiity«toilearhi 
ifrpmniPis taKe Si jandiitHe .appaliingMWaste'fd^iHuffiani 
(potential behii^Uheiwalis.inKerpisfaivaguely-ppuchedl 
convictippiithjtiieducation is improvement- ithatiiitsis 
the key to rehabilitation, and that we should there¬ 
fore adapt it to protect society as well as to improve 
the students. However, there are those, mistaken in 
my opinion, who argue that punishment, control, and 
permanent isolation from society are the answers to 
the problem. 

Rather than debate these positions, let us ex¬ 
amine what is now happening, and draw our con¬ 
clusions accordingly. First, the fact is that people who 
are imprisoned do not disappear from the rest of 
society, but rejoin the community in an average time 
of fotir years (See President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement). Incarceration itself is no solution if it 
must be repeated on a schedule similar to electing 
a president. 

Second, an ex-offender needs to set a d iff erent 
pattern of life for himself upon release if he is to 
break the cycle of crime and arrest in order to become 

-Lurcttu Height!. College, Denver, Colorado, Morgan State College ‘n 
Baltimot c,:Mary 1 and ,iUm ver 5 i t y j o ft Mi n neso t a, I- M i nn c a p o I isM1 n ric 
I ota jfi t\d IRogcrAVVill lamsiG oil cgcJProviden c c, -Rhodcilsln ml. 
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a recognized member of society. Yet his limited bkillb, 
khowledge,iexperiences,.andiopportunitiesiin;socially 
acceptable areas typically pressure him back into un¬ 
acceptable patterns of behavior, which return him to 
thcGriminal justice system.as.airecidivistr’lB'ejneeds 
the‘tools with which to fashion a different lifestyle 
or he threatens himself and his community, and bur¬ 
dens the police and courts. 

Third, apart from humanistic considerations, there 
are heavy coststo keeping people i_onfined. Toiinsti 
tutionalize a person totals up to $15,000 a year, not 
including hidden costs such as buildings and grounds 
which almost doubles the figure (See Chanels, 1973). 
!n addition, an inmate typically can make little con- 
tribution to society -while confined, and instead of 
collecting tax from him, we are compelled to support 
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him at a rate over twice the total income for an 


average family of four. 

Finally, the evidence is clear and most profes¬ 
sionals agree that our currenUcorrectional, systeiruis 
not working. Something must be done. Educational 
programs such as Newgate and PACE (Programmed 
Activities for Correctional Education) are well 
researched efforts to provide continuity between 
lcarningTih'theinstitutipn.andipractice-upipfisreTease 
tpitheicpmmunity.iRecidiyismtrateS'areifarfbelpwJthe 
national.a ve^ageifprjprpgfamipa^Hcipants-’andiargue 
S t ron g! y. if o r ’ t he -via bjli ty a n Sit c os tyeffi c i e n ty. < o f < edu - 
eationaliprograms. Yetcless hani'4.%-;pf:inmates.are 
substanti<illy-dnvply.edUn--edueatipni(Seeiiyic.4 , pi!um-, 
T975,), and-many of'these efforts are ipiecemeal. 
■glearly ;the ■educational, options ■must: : bS lincrfasedi 
both in'the interests-of'fhe^wouldibe students and! 
of society as a whole. 

\VVhy. TeacherJRfepa fatibn ?’ 

The aboVe fneaning does inpt:iekpiain :the'yjnipnis 
emphasis in teacher-preparation, however. It has not 
traditionally been an accepted view that persons who 
have been convicted of crimes should later teach 
American young people. !n fact, both written and 
unwritten laws have barred ex-offenders from teach¬ 
ing positions. The Union chose to address this in¬ 
equity on behalf of ex offenders and inmates, and to 
prepare candidate., for such employment. The educa¬ 
tion and training provided enables them to break 
their previous patterns of behavior and attain re¬ 
spected'positions in the service of the community. 

Further, ex offenders often have special qualifi¬ 
cations which most professional teachers lack. For 
instance, many school systems are experiencing dif 
ficulty in employing teachers who relate well with 
large segments of the community, particularly in 
lower and lower-middle class areas. It is these areas, 
people, and more that many ex-offenders relate to 
best. They also have "street credibility" and "savvy" 
which allow them greater impact on student popula 
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. or = thfcc^cA-uffcndcr5=dfC^cturncUitOi<.orrcUionaIiin5titu 

I (ion? within ?iv month; after rclc.i5cd, ibid 
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tions. With appropriate help, they might act not only 
as deterrents, but as positive educational and com¬ 
munity resouu.es with effectiveness far beyond that 
of a :personwhpihas. not*experienced|grovving upiin 
the»environmtntiiof these-students. 

Finally, the Union's program was set up in such 
a fashion that students preparing for teaching careers 
would immediately begin teaching inmates who 
needed to develop basic skills or pass high school! 
equivalency tests. This involvement of clusters of 
incarcerated individuals maximized program effi¬ 
ciency, and began to make some small impact upon 
■the lack of education options. At the same time it 
provided the experiential component to the teacher- 
education program which is so characteristic of all 
University Without’Wa 11s. 

Program History and Context 
The Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties is a consortium of 33 institutions which have 
come together to foster research, experimentation and 
change in higher education. Among it's activities, in 
1971 it established the •UiniV.ersit_y. \Without:\Walls 
whichinbwjbp/erates.atithirty sites acrossitheirvation. 
ffihe<yJV^W,,awafded»candida^eifpf accrpditatipnJby 
'the;bJofthiSentral.Assp_ciatibn»iniilJ74',..i5*built»Up;pn. 
.learnepselfedireetipn, irecognitipnipfjpfevipus.leafh- 

mg, lindiyiduaiizedNlearhing: styles andhprocedbres;, 
andiuseipfsifagditatpr/dearners. iiti-is-committedHtpi-ai 
differehtigppylatipnithanitHeitraditipndixQllegeifayefe 
ageimiditHirties)>,andIhasibecpmeidifectly*cPnteffied! 
iwithiprpvidihgialternativ.eieducationaripppprtuhities 
lP*<jBleipe_fsphs»w'hp»are'Substantially.'disad'vantaged! 
■undeMtheiStandaudisystemipfccpursesfandiadministra- 
tive requirements. 

i^numbet«PfiiU\^^iunitsihadi admit tediinmates 
on an individual basis as part of general program 
activities, but an integrated effort was needed. In 
1973, the Union's central staff committed itself to 
such an effort, and developed a proposal for the 
Teacher Corps under existing legislation (See Teacher 
Corps Public Law 90-33;. The Union proposal was 
funded, and began in June, 1973 upon a program 
which introduced a new concept of teacher prepara¬ 
tion. Activities were begun to help persons including 
inmates to gain the attitudes and skills needed to suc¬ 
cessfully function as a new kind of teacher, the facili- 
tator/learner. 

This UWW concept begins with the student rather 
than the subject matter, and makes him the focal 
point of an individually-designed learning program. 
The facilitator jointly plans the program with the 
student based on student abilities and goals, achieved 
knowledge and skill levels, the needs implied by stu¬ 
dent choices, resources available, and the constraints 
of schedule and commitments with which the student 
must deal. As a participant in the process, the facili¬ 
tator assists the student in resource acquisition and 
supplies expertise directly, but does not simply func¬ 
tion in a vertical-transmission-of-knowledge model. 
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The facilitator also us a learner, and becomes part of 
a.learning team.on the student's behalf rather than 
an antagonist who tests results. 

Traditional teacher training is not: designed to 
develop this kind of teachei, and the Teacher Corps 
vva!>>vvilling r: tO!fnake-pobbible*bUch a-.departure-.with { 
thcspeual population revolving uroundicorrections. , 
The model v\ab adapted to prepare thib new type of , 
teacherfor dealingtwith personsin correctionalinsti- , 
tutionb, and in communitieb where pre-trial diversion 
would have the greatest effect. Selection of perbonb , 
for teacher preparation emphasized the similarity of , 
their life experiences to thobe of the targeted btudent 
population. The program btaff engaged to prepare , 
thebe individual for teaching vvab similarly chosen 
for ability to relate to the perbonb involved ab well s 
for professional capability. 

j 

Program Problems J 

Forty internb/ inmateb (ten at each bite) were selected, , 
and profebbional btaff were hired at each bite. A na- j 
tional director vvab appointed at the Union central j 
office, Each intern wab to teach a number of other j 
people as-ipartHof::hi5 program of study. Difficulties j 
aribeiinrany.:prdgfafn,.suchiasidiffefeneesiamongiprer- | 
sgns .involved 1 , •which »neediingt.!B? discussed;<here; . 
iHiovyever ( :thereiareiainumber*dfipfgElems«bfi'speeial; 
concern in this program. 

tEirst>!theiint“efns»wef.e>ng>vi£wed!B.yic3frectighal! 
aufhgriiiesipfinvafily/asistudentsib^fiasiihmates.lllimis j 
■t'atidn's were leyied: on. ieducatignak .opportunities, j 
! 1 1 me s. a nd (places ip ft s t u cly,. re sou r c e«a rvd ifo a ter id ha c - j 
qUisition, andl-directi cgntact*»wjth»«facilitatprs- ; and! j 
gtheHexperts.iStudentsididlndtlhave.atcessitgifellbvy j 

^earners an-an antellcctu«Lly> >unconstrained:■ environ- | 

ment^andingise'levels schedules,,andicontacts *w|th- | 
.piers >were <ngt conducive itd'dearning. ijihe lUJ.W.W- j 
mode adapts well .o these constraints but cannot j 
overcome all the ■ nortcomings. | 

Second, administrators presented major obstacles j 
due to their own backgrounds, training and orienta- | 
tion. Custody and security concerns rather than in- , 
mate welfare or rehabilitation were paramount. Early j 
in the program before any substantial progress could j 
be made, these anxieties had to be decreased. This j 
doubtless is a function not meiely of administrators' j 
personal feelings, but the emphasis of the system it- , 
self.: rehabilitation, education, and welfare may ac¬ 
crue to the benefit of an official, but custody, security, 
and; smooth operation of the facility will make or 
break him with his superiors. In order to deal with 
these matters, strategies were developed to convince 
administrators that infractions, escapes, and disturb¬ 
ances would be less likely as a result of the program's 
impact. The approach was to present the program to 
administrators as a tension-reducer in which inmates . 
would become personally invested. ! 

Third, correctional officers (formally termed 
guards") can develop strong negative fe'.’ings 
against programs which offer inmates something they , 


themselves are denied. These personnel typically have 
relatively little education, very modest incomes, and 
meager prospects. In their view, crime appears to pay 
when inmates are offered special programs leading to 
bachelors degrees while they as workers have sparse 
opportunities to go to college. The program was open 
•to correctional officers butithe Teacher Corps would: 
not allow them to participate if they remained as full¬ 
time employees. The program could offer each intern 
$90 per week and an additional $15 for each depen¬ 
dent in addition to college tuition. Coriectional offi¬ 
cers found it difficult to give up their job security 
and .ncome for a two-year timed.mited program. 
Other methods to mitigate ill feeling were to involve 
the officers in intern selection, programmatic and 
decision-making, and other matters which gave them 
both information and validity. 

Fourth, state teacher certification of inmates and 
ex-offenders presented difficulties in two states where 
persons who had committed felonies were automati¬ 
cally construed to be permanently guilty of moral 
turpitude. It has thus far proven impossible to reverse 
this general rule, but certification for all who needed 
.itiwas granted'gTiwcaseiby^caselbasis.jIiheiarguments 
.whichiprevailedlinithisimatteriwereithatifightltodiver 

ililiggdlvwas ibemg:.denied!ipersgnsiwho-shgaildiihaye 
TuillrigHts:asicitiz^s,,ahdlthatitoicjis_crimmateignithe 
: basis:gflfelgniguSiaGtsifgr*whichitheip^haltyjhaslbeeni 
i^iitQ^tgieiimiRateiaipT^iB4§fdiupfi»a»previous- 
c g n di tip ni g ft- sery itu d e *= w as i unj a w fu 1 ; 

iFifthv.statCicbrrectionaliinstirutipns.adrfiihistefing 

itheTeacherf§grp5istipendsifgMihfnate/interhs-.withi 

!helHjpayfnentign:aihufnbeKgpgccasigm£.These;actipns 

ifeflectedidegp^seatSdLattjtudgS-agairfttt-specialstffati 

:menti.andfcpa"yment'«gf:-stiprends-- l is«inF3fcerate"dip;ef-f 

sons. : ^ne ipgssibie ifemeHy^'wbUkHi'bTe itp'lhaye itKe= 
■educational! .institution 'handle ■disBufs|ments. d^n- 
other wouldlibpitp'involve the chief officiaTs-ofiltHe 
disbursing agency in the pre-training component and 
provide some on-going contact with program partici¬ 
pants including those in institutions. 

Finally, bevelopmentiof a competent staff willing 
to make a commitment to a two year program funded 
by "soft money" is an inherent weakness in the grant¬ 
ing process. Perhaps grants should be lengthened or 
an alternate system of developing new models should 
be developed nationally, but no single program can 
capably resolve that issue. 

Program Progress 

Although merely a dent in a system which needs dras¬ 
tic change in the areas which do not require being 
totally abolished, the program can cite areas of 
progress. 

® There are the minute, but necessary relaxations of 
custodial concerns on the part of wardens and others. 
On three sites inmates were allowed access to UWW 
activities previously deniedj.and one off-duty/correc- 
tional officer (also a UWW student) was permitted 
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I to-escort* an.!inmat&-studenti«t 9 » 6 utsiHe classes, lln- 
1 mate/students were permitted to travel out of state 
for. a three-day program ■workshop and! conference 
at Union Headquarters in August, 1974. And wardens 
unanimously supported continuation of the program 
beyond 1 the initial. Teacher Corps funding .period; 
despite-fheimearlieHopposition. 

• One inmate/student has assisted 100 fellow in¬ 
mates at Sandstone in passing cither the Adult Basic 
•Education (ABE) or General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED) test requirements. None of these inmates had 
previously indicated interest in educational programs 
pfferedahy 'theiEederaliBureauedflRfispns. Thesame 
prersdnjhas'W'ritteniaipartly-autoBiggraphicallboplc'.on 
Juvenile Delinquency which has been accepted by a 
| publisher and will appear this year. 

1 • An inmate/student has developed an educational 

! technique to '.each basic reading skills to adults who 

* a refunctioniiigj.belcvv l the(6th»gradej!eveJ=andlbring 

! themsup'tpithe'dthigfadeilevelitdtmeetjABEitesUfe- 

quirements. He is currently in discussion with a large 
corporation concerning the purchase of this model. 

| • An inmate/intern was permitted to continue 

! student-teaching at a public school despite a lock-up 
! -of all ipmates-due to- a iprisofinescape andi-ensuing 
murders. The.superir.lchilEht. iRfihcipaliandkcpmmU^ 

| mty bO strongly supported his continuing despite a 
universal ban, that the warden relented and the stu¬ 
dent continued his student-teaching. 

I • Two inmate/interns are working in a youth cor- 
I rectional facility preparing 14-16 year-olds previously 
! 'functioningjbelpw »tH"e idth igfade IleyeKrtp'ipass ithe- 
1 GED. Since learning: that* seventeen youths had 
i passed the GED in the first eight months of this in- 
! tensive involvement, certified teachers have been ob¬ 
serving their techniques for helping the youngsters 

* to achieve. 

| ‘jp The iBaltimpfe-iduBlic ‘ Sc hop 1 ’ |y s te mJ H a s - ag reed; 
’ to aicept interns for regular teaching placement upon 
, their graduation. This is recognition of the student's 
f special program training and qualifications, and guar 
i antees employment consonant with their preparation 
i in the degree program. 

ThreeiinternsJhaveicpmpjeteditheinljeafhingfprp- 
j grams and have been awarded their degrees before 
I the two-year funding period ended, and have expe- 

I rienced no difficulties in finding employment. 

• Staff from four sites have become knowledgeable 
first-line managers within the correctional education 
area>.whic_higenera)ryi|acHs'S.uchiqualified|perspnne!“ 
In these programs and others, they will continue to 
have a significant impact. For example, one site direc- 
tor has assumed a position as State Liaison Co¬ 
ordinator of the Corrections Education Project of the 
Education Commission of the States. 

g, The-spfogramiihas-demdfistfatedHthait iiticahJhave 
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I successieven»withinitheicohstraintSTofTheipehalisys- 
( tern, and that it can have effects on that system which 
accrue to later programs, inmates, correctional per¬ 
sonnel, and society. 

• The program has demonstrated that its educa¬ 
tional methodologies can assist students to develop 
l theiskiirsitoibe.effectiveiihtt eac hing-;others,.ahd‘iesper 
cially others who are viewed as problem learners. 

• The program has demonstrated that its students 
and graduates will be able to bring direct benefits to 
their communities in arenas of great need. Further, 
community agencies such as school systems will hire 
.graduates as-iprofessipnaliiteachers^igrahtingiithem* 
regular full-time paid positions. 

• One inmate/intern was invited as a panel partici- 
i pant at the National Conference on Higher Education 
j in Chicago in March of this year. This is the first 
j such conference to include a formal discussion of 
j leducatipniinicoffectipniniihstitutiphs. Iltiis*expected! 

that further recognition of correctional education will 
be highlighted by similar features in subsequent 
conferences. 

Program Status 

j ^tiithe'endkpfiitKeitwPryeai: Teacher.<GpfpsJfunding: 
I iperipdj leacKi.pfi I the ifour -sites »wili«ihe irequiredlltpi 
I determine if it will continue to operate, and if so in 
I what fashion. The Colorado unit has applied for an 
additional grant to mount a community-based effor* 
modeled after the program which has evolved there 
under the initial grant. The Maryland unit is prepar¬ 
ing to become involved in the introduction of UWW 
techniques in the new Department of Corrections 
School District in that state. The Minnesota unit has 
added .a permanent University-funded position of 
"corrections coordinator" with the responsibility of 
developing a permanent corrections component sup¬ 
ported directly by the budget. The Rhode Island unit 
ha 5 .appIiedfforJEaw<Ehfofcemehti.Assistahcef A"dm ih- 
istration (LEAA) funding to design a follow-up 
program, has sought assistance fiom a state budget 
increase, and will spin off an ex-offendei-adminis¬ 
tered half-way house facility, "The Street," which 
developed in cooperation with the initial program. 

ThelUhiohiStfiprrtmitmentltpiGdffectidhai’Educatioh 
The Union has made a strong commitment to correc¬ 
tional education programs, and is attempting to join 
with its member institutions to develop new strate¬ 
gies for meeting this great social need. It has applied 
for additional Teacher Corps funds to concentrate a 
ipfPgramiinv®Hip; : afidlwillfcgntinueitpisuRppftisimi!§P 
activities in other states as outlined above. 

More important, the Union recognizes that a large 
national effort is necessary beyond such individual 
programs if appropriate impact is to be achieved. It 
is currently developing a National Institute of Cor¬ 
rectional Education, based upon the experiences of 









































the UWW-Tcacher Corps Corrections Project and 
various L'WVV unita-of member institutions. The In¬ 
stitute wil! direct its energies to the educational needs 
of inmates, ex-offenders and others who need special 
allocations of time and resources in order to complete 
college-leveliwork. 

Of equal import, the Institute will address the 
needs of workers in the criminal justice system such 
as wardens, probation officers, correctional officers, 
counselors, and community residents who want to 
work in correctional settings. It will utilize diverse 
resources from the community, and will especially 
involve prestigious persons from the judiciary, uni¬ 
versities, law. schools, irankjrvg ipolitical. and? !|aw 
enforcement personnel,.attorneys, community lead- 
ers, media persons, societal analysts, and others will¬ 
ing to make a commitment to correctional education 
and able to share useful expertise with non-traditional 
learners. Students from across the country will have 
available to them academic experiential programs, 
culminating in the GED, AA,BA,MA, and PhD when 
development is complete. By September, 1975 the 
bachelor's level programs will be available and the 
o t h ejs ■ w i 11 Ibe ii mac t i y e ■ deyelo p men t. 

TheNatipnailjnstituteidf'tSbrrectionallEducatiohi 
(NICE) -wilj.igive -priority sfor admissidniitdipersdns 
directly involved in corrections, and especially those 
in a position to have significant immediate impact. 
Direct contact with staff and inmates across whole 
institutions is a preferred mode of operation. 

The Union recognizes the problems and possible 
progress in correctional education, and has commit¬ 
ted itself, especially through the Institute, to attempt¬ 
ing through educational means to have significant 
impact on the half-million persons now involved 
directly withicorrectionajlihstitutions. 
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Teacher Corps, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education. T eacher Corps 
Legislation, Public Law 90-35, as amended, Part B, 
Sub-part /, Section 4: attracting and training educa¬ 
tional personnel to provide relevant remedial, basic, 
and communication skills,‘for juvenile delinquents, 
youth offenders, and adult criminal offenders. Wash¬ 
ington D.C., May, 1970. 

Clark, Ramsey. Crime in America, 1970 

Presideht'siCommissipniphiCrimc-.in*the<Districtiiof 
Columbia,-Report Of, Washington, D.C.: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1966. 

National Commission on Violence, 1970 

The President's Commission on UUV Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society. New York. 1971. 

McCollum, Sylvia G, "College Programs for Prison¬ 
ers—'Some 'Critical;tissues;" 'SjSech>ipresented!ifpn 
National Conference on Higher Education, American 
Associationfor (Higher (Education; 'Chicago (Illinois, 
^ v "arch 24,1975. 


Further Information t 

For further information concerning the Union's | 
Teacher Corps Corrections Program, contact the . 
author.^onthe'following: j 

Janet Coleman, Correction Project Director, UWW/ j 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Argentine Craig, Director, Urban Regional Learning * 

Center, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Elinor Greenberg, Director, UWW/Loretto Heights 
College, Denver, Colorado 

i 

Nancy;L6ndpn^Cprrectjon!prpgram!Directdr,lUW.W/ 
■Roger 'Williams 'College, (Providence, 'Rhode Hslandl 

For further information covering setting up a similar i 

program through the Teacher Corps under Public 
Law 90-35, contact: Clarence Walker, Teacher Corps/ 
USOE/HEW 400 Maryland Ave., Washington, D.C. 


The Union is a consortium of institutions committed to 
conbtiactive change in higher education. Members are. 

'Univcrsity.offAiab ama iNew.gdllege 
-Antioch College/ 

■Community College-ofiBaltimpre 
Bard College 
UWW Berkeley 
UniversidadiBoricua 
, Universidadde Campesinos Libres 

Chica go State University 
I UWW Flaming Rainbow 

, Florida International University 

] Franconia College 

| Friends World College 

Goddard College 
Governors State University 
Hispanic International University 
Hofstra University 

iJoHnstonlCpllcgeljUniycrsitydfiRcdlands) 

; KirklandCollcgc 

I.orctto Heights College 
University of Massachusetts 
| University of Minnesota 

| Morgan State College 

Northeastern Illinois University 
i University of the Pacific 

j Pitzer College 

j Roger Williams College 

, University of California Extension San Diego 

i Shaw University 

j Skidmore College 

} Stephens College 

J Webster College 

j Westminster College 

, University of Wisconsin at Green Bay ' 




































